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MAJOR CHARLES E. BENDIRE. 


The Wilson Orinthological Chapter mourns the loss of Major Charles 
E. Bendire, an Honory member, who died at Jacksonville, Florida, Feb- 
ruary 4th, 1897, of Bright's disease. He had removed to Florida in the 
hope that the genial climate might stay the progress of the disease, but 
he died only five days after leaving Washington. ~ 

Major Bendire was born in Hesse Darmstadt, Germany, April 27, 
1836, came to this country in 1852, and in 1854 enlisted as a private in 
Company D of the 1st Dragoons, United States Army. After serving 
for many years with distinction and rising to the rank of Captain, he was 
retired iu 1886 on account of an injury to his knee. In 1890 he again 


took the field and was brevetted Major for gallant services in fighting the. 


Indians at Canon Creek, Montana, on September 13, 1877. He com- 
bined the characteristics of fearlessness with sound sense, always dealing 
out justice to wrong doers, and always respecting the rights of both In- 
dians and Whites. He was both respected and feared by the Indians, 
who knew they could expect only justice from the White Chief. He 
never treated them unjustly. : 

Of Major Bendire’s contributions to science, it is enough to mention his 
two unequalled volumes of ‘‘Life Histories of North American Birds.’: 
Never since Audubon, Wilson and Nuttall has any such comprehensive 
work been attempted, and Major Bendire's extensive field experience and 
intimate association with nature eminently fitted him to undertake so 
great a task. It is not too much to say that these two volumes have 
never been equalled in completeness and accuracy of treatment of the 
habits of the Species discussed. Our loss is the more keenly felt when 
we realize that we cannot now look forward to the succeeding volumes 
which he had planned and hoped to finish. These volumes and the col- 
lections of the eggs of North American birds in the United. States 
National Museum, of which he was the Honorary Curator, and of which 
his personal collection donated to the Museum formed so large a part, 
will forever stand as monuments to his untiring devotion to the cause of 
science. 

The excellent portrait of Major Bendire, which appears as frontispiece 
in this issue, is by the kindness of Mr. Walter A. Johnson, editor of 7he 
Osprey, Galesburg, Illinois. It was made about 1884. 
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THE BIRDS AT HOME. 


I have been surprised at the tameness of wild birds here in our woods. 
Perhaps you do not know that I am living in the midst of woods, and 
many of the wood birds are familiar everyday visitors at my door. The 
outlet from our spring spreads out into shallow pools, and in places just 
covers the dead leaves with an inch or two of water ; across this is a fal- 
len tree—now moss-grown, anda tiny bridge. It makes an ideal bathing 
place for the birds, and last April and May I spent hours in my hammock 
watching them, and found it the best place to see them all that could be 
found. 

One day I noticed how close to me a Wood Thrush came, hopping on 
the ground, and pausing to look at me, but ever coming nearer. Sud- 
denly it picked up a dead leaf and flew with it into a small hemlock about 
three yards off, and then I discovered that Madame Thrush was building 
a nest there. After that for two days she worked hard carrying mud and 
leaves and not minding in the least that I was so near. 

A Black-throated Green-back Warbler, in gathering materials for her 
nest, came right under my hammock (when I was in it) picking up hairs 
from the horses, which she gathered until she had six or eight, sticking 
out of her bill both sides, and about four or five inches long. Then 
twice in flying back and forth to her nest she passed so close to my face 
that I felt the wind from her wings, and the sound from those tiny wings 
was like the roar of the wind in the distance. It seemed incredible that 
so small a creature could make such a commotion. 

This little warbler was especially fearless. Once one flew toward me 
and poised on wing a few inches from me as if to find out what I really 
was. I saw it do the same thing several times before alighting on a tree. 
It would hang suspended in the air by the rapid beating of its wings, 
as a Hummingbird does before a flower. 

Many of the other birds who came to bathe paid no attention to me 
but dressed their feathers in the tree over my head, or just in front of 
me. One bird alone tried to slip by unseen, or flew away at the slightest 
movement; this was the Chewink, or Towhee. But the Scarlet Tanager 
flashed his fire before me recklessly, the Rose-breasted Grosbeak also, and 
the Thrush, Oven-bird, White-crowned and White-throated Sparrows, 
Chickadee, Nuthatches, Goldfinch, Indigobird, Phoebe, Pewee, Crested 
Flycatcher, and many warblers and vireos came daily. 

Do you know that nearly all the birds go down for a second dip? Af- 
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ter one bath and preening the feathers sometime, back they go for 
another plunge and such spattering and shaking of wings! They bathe 
just as a canary does in its bath tub. 

Mrs. T. D. DersHIMER, Square 7op, Wyoming Co., Penn. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Somateria dresseri Sharpe, BREEDING ALONG THE MAINE Coast.— 
The American Eider formerly nested in considerable numbers along the 
Maine coast, but of late years they have been sadly reduced in numbers 
during the breeding season, although they still continue to be common 
winter residents. In 1895, at least ten pairs of these birds were nesting on 
various small islands near Isie au Haut. In June, 1896, I again visited 
the haunts of the Eiders and found evidence of only seven pairs having 
nested. On a small rocky ledge, covered with a scanty growth of Cow 
Parsnip (//eracleum lanatum Michx). I found evidences of there hav- 
ing been three nests, but some fisherman had robbed them of their eggs 
long before my visit. On another island, visited the same day, I found 
two nests seemingly ready for eggs, but saw no evidences of the birds 
in the vicinity. The nests of these birds are, however, readily distin- 
guishable by the down in them, and by being situated on islands not 
frequented by other ducks, except the Red-breasted Merganser, the nest 
of whch is easily distinguishable. 

A few days previous, on June 20th, well over toward Little Duck Is- 
land, I had found a nest with a partially incubated set of five eggs of the 
Eider, and this was the only nest found of this species containing eggs. It 
was found by flushing the female and was in plain view, being placed on 
the bare rock, near the point of the island. This was an unusual situa- 
tion, as the. nests of this species found elsewhere were fairly well con- 
cealed in the shelter of the various plants growing on the islands. An 
empty nest found this same day was also well hidden in the midst of 
a clump of Cow Parsnips. This plant seems to be a favorite hiding 
place for the nests of Eiders and Red-breasted Mergansers, but the fish- 
ermen are keen egg hunters so that the nests of both species are often 
robbed to form a welcome accession to the larder. It is only a question 
of a few years when these birds will cease to nest along our coast. _For- 
merly they nested as far west as Muscongus Bay, while now Isle au Haut 
is their western limit. To the eastward of this they still appear in deci- 
mated numbers. 
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The nests are composed almost entirely of the dark-colored down from 
the breast of the female bird, and in her absence the eggs are usually cov- 
ered with this down, which is done by the birds pulling the sides of the 
nest together over them. The eggs, which I mention finding on June 20, 
are of a greenish drab color, and measure 2.99 X 2.07, 3.04 X 2.06, 3.05 x 


2.01, 3.11 X 2.04, and 3.09 x 2.08. 
O. W. Knicut, Bangor, Maine. 


Brunnicu’s Murre, lomiia, on Lake Erte.—Writing under 
date of February 5th and March rst, Prof. E. L. Moseley, of Sandusky, 
Ohio, announces the capture of three specimens of this species on San- 
dusky Bay, December 19, 1896. The specimens have been carefully ex- 
amined by him, and prove to be in immature plumage. . 

The entry of two specimens of (’7/a ¢ro#e under date of December 18, 
1896, on a migration schedule forwarded by Rev. J. M. Keck, of Mentor, 
Ohio, led to an inquiry which happily resulted in the purchase of the one 
specimen taken. Through the courtesy of Mr. H. F. Lapham, of Paines- 
ville, Ohio, who prepared the skin, it is now the property of the Oberlin 
College Museum. Careful examination of the specimen proves it to be 
an immature Brunnich’s Murre, (77a /omzia. It was captured on Lake 
Erie near Painesville, Ohio. These two records, and the capture of 
Uria troile at Gibralter, Mich., as recorded in the Bulletin of the Michi- 
gan Orinthological Club, Vol. I., No. 1, page 10, indicate a decided in- 
land movement of these closely related species. 

Lynps Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


THE Lark Sparrow's Sonc.—A few Lark Sparrows are seen here 
every year during the spring migrations, and they seem to be getting 
more common yearly. I have seen none during the breeding season, but 
cannot say positively that they do not breed here. In 1895 I took some 
notes on the songs of a single individual. A noticeable feature was the 
frequency of harsh notes resembling ‘‘kah."” Some of the songs resemble 
much the songs of the domestic canary, another is somewhat like the 
song of the Orchard Oriole. | One song may be characterized by: ‘‘Che 
che che wee wewewe chee kah;” the wee with a rising inflection. 
Another is: ‘‘Cher whee, cher ver ver whee cher ver yer.” Another,’ 
very similar: ‘‘Cher cher whee, cher yer ver chee whe whe whe.” 
All songs are uttered rapidly and easily, and these given are among the 
most simple ; the others were many of them too complex to be recorded 


wtth accuracy. 
J. C. GaLtoway, Jontogomery, Ohio. 
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NOTES FROM WISCONSIN ; AMERICAN GOSHAWK, alricapil- 
dus.—That rare and ferocious bird, the Goshawk, made its first appear- 
ance, to my personal knowledge, in this locality the present winter. The 
first was seen in the early part of November. Two others were seen 
later, one of which was killed. They were very daring and persistent in 
their attacks upon the poultry, returning day after day and often 
not without success. 

Acanthis linarfa.—In the winter of 1896 the Common Red- 
poll came under my observation for the first time, there being several 


- small flocks in this locality. Perhaps they were common in previous 


winters, but owing to their resemblance to the Goldfinch at a distance, 
were not noticed. They are quite abundant this winter, being the charac- 
teristic bird of weedy fields and hedge rows. 

CEDAR WaxwinG, Ampelis cedrorum.-—The Cedar Waxwing is becom- 
ing more abundant every year. Large flocks are often seen on Cedar and 
Siberian crab trees. 

LapLanp Lonaspur, Calcartus lapponicus.—A few Lapland Longspurs 
have been observed. 

GOLDEN EaGLe, Aguila chrvsaetos.—Occasionally seen soaring about 
the poitits overlooking our small streams. 
Howarp P. Mitcue.y, Sterling, Crawford Co., Wis. 


NorTes FROM NORTHERN ILLINoIs. — AMERICAN GOSHAWK, -lcc?piter 
atricapilius.—An adult male shot in this (Winnebago) county on Janu- 
ary 18, 1897. This is the first record I have of its occurrence here. 

Canapa Goose, Branta canadensis.—Quite common this winter, but 
very few are taken. 

Reppoi., Acanthis linaria, were noted November 3, 1896, when they 
were quite common on a creek bottom in company with Goldfinches. 
They were very wild but several were taken, among them one red male. 
All taken were /inavta. A few were again noted January 12, and Janu- 
ary 18, 1897. e 

SNOWFLAKE, /Veclrophenax nivalis.—A few Snowflakes were reported 
February 3, 1897. White-bellied Nuthatches and Titmice are more com- 
mon this winter than usual and are more frequently seen within the city. 

Prairie Chickens are as common as usual, while Bob-whites are on the 
increase, but the Ruffed Grouse will, | fear, soon be a bird of the past 
in this county. 

An Unusvac (?) WINTER PLUMAGE OF THE GOLDFiNCH. —A neighbor of 
mine: has a female Goldfinch which he slightly wounded and captured 
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two years ago. The first winter he assumed the usual winter dress, but 
this year he still has on his yellow dress and black cap. This is the first 
instance of the kind that ever came to my notice. Have you ever ob- 
served it with captive birds ? 

AN UnusaL NEsT OF THE CRESTED FLYCATCHER.—June gth, 1895, I 
took a set of five fresh eggs of this species from a fence post beside a 
a railroad. The nest was discovered when I was climbing the fence, 
using the post as an aid. Neither parent was observed at all, though the 
eggs were left until several hours later. They were placed on a soft bed 
fifteen inches within the post and were reached from the top. The con- 
struction of this nest is as peculiar as its location, consisting of a mat of 
cedar bark, a large tuft of hair from Gray Rabbit, (7. swizadfcus); a 
quantity from Muskrat, (/. 2¢bethicus) ; several large tufts from the 
Woodchuck, (4. monax) and about thirty feathers of the Mourning Dove. 
The hair is all in tufts as though taken from a dead body. The eggs are 
in all respects typical. 

J. E. Dickinson, ALockford, Jil. 


Notes From Missourt.—February 19th, For the last night or so 
some kinds of birds have been going over here in large numbers, as their 
notes could be heard quite plainly. 

February 25th. The birds were going over again tonight in large num- 
bers. AsI was returning home about midnight their notes could be 
heard very plainly. They had chosen cold weather for their migrating 
as the temperture was down almost to zero and snow was falling. 
The next morning was rather foggy and they were still passing over but I 
could not distinguish their species, and I have been unable to go into the 


country to see what kinds they were. 
Sipney S. Wixtson, S/. Joseph, Alo. 


Notes OsaWaTOMIE, KANsAsS.—BiRDS AND NEsTs DESTROYED BY 
A FLoob.—The nesting season for the small birds in the vicinity of Osa- 
watomie, Kans., was practically ruined last year (1896). Osawatomie lies 
between two rivers, viz., the Marais des Cygnes and the Pottawatomie. 
The former forms the northern boundary of the city, while the latter is 
located one fourth of a mile south of town. The Pottawatomie flows 
into the Maraisdes Cygnes river east of town. On the afternoon of May 
22, the Pottawatomie commenced to rise about 4 Pp. M. and by 9 P. M. the 
whole valley was a sheet of water two and three miles wide in the widest 
places. Thousands of both eggs and young birds were destroyed by the 
flood. 
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An Usvuat Nest OF PROTHONOTARY WARBLER.—On June 15, 1896, a 
farmer's boy reported to me a strange bird that had built a nest in the 
front gate-post on their farm. A few days later I chanced to visit the 
nest, which proved to be that of the Prothonotary Warbler (/’ro/onotaria 
citrea) containing five half fledged young. The nest was fifty yards from 
the river, and the bank of the river at that place is twenty-one feet above 
the level of the water, there being no water nearer than the river. The 
post in which the nest was built stood within a few feet of an often trav- 
elled public road. The excavation was formerly that of a woodpecker. 

An ALBINO ENGLISH Sparrow.—While passing along the Mo. P. R. R. 
on Dec. 16, 1895, I was surprised to see an albino English Sparrow light 
within a few feet of me where I could examine it carefully. It was a fe- 
male in the adult plumage. The secondaries, primaries and bastard 
wing were of a dull white color; the rest of the wing was normal 
The outer tail feathers were a dirty white, and the two middle 
tail feathers a dusky brown and ash color tipped one third the way with 
white. On January 1oth, 1897, I noticed the same bird in almost the 
same spot that I saw it on December 19, 1896. 

On Feb. 5th, ‘97, I noticed two female Bluebirds in town. Since that 
date they have been increasing in numbers until at the present date they 
are quite abundant in town and also the country. 

W. S. Coivin, Osawatomie, Kans. 


NOTES FROM OREGON. DwarF HERMIT 7urdus aonalasch- 
kae, was first seen April 2, 1895, and not more than five or six were seen 
during the spring. It does not stop here to breed and seems very shy. 
On January 8, 1897, I secured a specimen, in a dark fir woods, which 
was in good plumage. __I_ think that it is not uncommon for them to win- 
ter here. 

RUSSET-BACKED THRUSH. 7vrdus ustulatus.—In 1896 the Russet- 
backed Thrush was first seen May 11. This is the most common thrush 
in western Oregon. From the Cascades to the coast nearly every swamp 
and thicket is the summer home of a pair. _ I think the nest and eggs are 
too well known for me to try to describe them. _ I do not think Audubon” 
could describe the song. The bird always seems to try to do his best, 
sometimes getting in a note like the Wood Thrush. But with all its 
sweetness I am not sure that the song does not give him pain. It only 
makes one wish that he could hear 7. mustelinus. 1 have seen the 
bird here as late as the first of October. 
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SHORT NOTES. 

Purple GaLutnuce, Jonornis martinica, on Sandusky Bay, April 28, 
1896. Prof. E. L. Moseley, Sandusky, Ohio. 

A Rep CRrossBILL appeared at Glen Ellyn, Lllinois, February 19. This 
is my first Glen Ellyn record. Benjamin T. Gault. 

Mourning Dove, Rusty Grackle and Pine Siskin on the shore of Lake 
Erie, 12 miles north of Oberlin, February 13, and Bluebird, February 
17, are the earliest Oberlin records. Lynds Jones. 

Robins and Purple Grackles fairly common here February 19, exactly 
20 days before the first were seen by ma last yeir. Russell Gray, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Migrations opened at Wady Petra, Illinois, February 28, with the ar- 
rival of a Bobin. March 8, Meadowlarks, Red-tailed Hawks, Mourning 
Dove, Killdeer, were recorded. Virginius H. Chase. 


EDITORIAL. 


WuHerE Does Junco Roost ?—A number of replies have been received 
answering this question, but before the answers are published there 
should be many more of them. Does Sunco pass the winter in your 
vicinity ? Ifso, where does he roost during the night and in stormy 
weather ? Answers to these two questions should be sent to the editor 
at once from every member. In this way the exact range of Junco 
for the past winter can be determined. 


Pine Siskin, Spinus fPinus.—-Early in the winter it was known that 
the Siskins were making a phenomenal movement southward. They 
were recorded in central Missouri and other localities where their pres- 
ence was looked upon as unusual at least. Mr. Arthur T. Wayne, of Mount 
Pleasant, South Carolina, writes as follows: ‘The Siskins were here in 
enormous flocks in December, 1896. They fed upon the seeds of the 
Sweet Gum, also in Short-leaf Pines. My first specimen was shot from 
the top of a pine 125 feet up. This is the /v-s¢ record of the capture of 
this bird here since Audubon found them near Charleston in 1833. The 
first Siskin was taken December 12, but the birds arrived in November.’ 

Nearly all reports indicate that the Siskins flock with Goldfinch. 
The question naturally arises, is it not possible that Siskins are present 
more often than we suspect, being mistaken for the Goldfinch? More 
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careful attention to the supposed flocks of Goldfinches will settle this 
point. 
Mr. Wayne also reports a nest with ‘two eggs very much addled, of the 
Bald Eagle, February 3, 1897. 
Lynps Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Mr. James Newton Baskett sends the following interesting letter : 

You ask for a note, or so. I can only say that Iam much surprised 
that the fly-catching habit of the Red-headed Woodpecker should be 
noted as anything new, as stated in BULLETIN 7, page 5, since it has been 
familiar to me all my life. I am sure there must be some mistake about 
Dr. Merriam being the first to observe this or even note it, since I am 
impressed with having seen it of record somewhere, before we had an 
Agricultural Department. In the South the boys have a trick of hurling 
a small stone almost vertically upward past the woodpecker’s perch (when 
they note him at the aerial flycatching) and he will sometimes fly at the 
stone in its descent and be so stunned by it as to fall. 

So, likewise, the foster brother act, noted by Mr. W. L. Dawson, 
BULLETIN 10, page 4, is not so rare as thought. I have seen Redbirds 
and others assisting other species of birds in feeding their young. In a 
cage in my own family, a Redbird (Cardinal) of the year took charge at 
once of an orphan canary placed with him, and fed it all its food. He 
was in every respect quite motherly, and the canary, besides it own song, 
learned that of its foster brother. See similar instance of wren in Osfrevy, 
January, 1897. 

James Newton Baskett, Jexico, Wissour?. 


THE SWALLOW REPORT. 


It is a pleasure to me to extend my sincere thanks to the many persons, 
members and others (and why not members ?), who have so kindly aided 
me in my work with notes and suggestions. My correspondence has been 
so great and my time so limited that I have failed to answer many of the 
letters. In addition to those answered I have received valuable notes 
from Joseph Grinnell, Horace A. Gaylord, C. D. McLouth, George 
D. Peck, J. Eugene Law and N. Hollister, who would have received 
prompt thanks but for the rush of business. I need notes particularly 
from the Middle and Gulf states and Canada. Please send in what notes 
you now have on hand and gain as many more as possible this season. 
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Don't wait until next fall before writing, as this report will be ready for 
publication in December, and what notes I have now I can work up at my 
leisure. I would ask all to observe rather than collect. A live bird pos- 
sesses hundreds of possibilities for the student that a dead one does not. 
If youchance to live near a colony of Barn or Cliff Swallows you will 
find the egg shells which the parent birds throw out; preserve these, 
they are nearly as valuable for study as the finest prepared specimens. 
In conclusion I would say, don't take too much pains in arranging your 
notes, or in the choice of paper. (Still I appreciate a finely arranged re- 
port.) One acquaintance used brown paper and lead pencil, but his 
notes were of almost priceless worth in the preparation of the report. 
STEPHEN J]. Apams, Cornish, Me., Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MIGRATION. 


There have not been as many notes sent in on the migrations of 1896 
as were expected, though many are much fuller than usual. There is a 
disposition among observers to refrain from sending in notes because they 
may not be complete. This isa mistake, as such a note as this, which’ was 
received last year, ‘‘Yellow Warbler, May 4," may be of much value. 
We have a number of reports from observers who are not members and 
are very thankful for them. The Michigan Ornithological Club, through 
its secretary, Mr. Mulliken, has promised its aid, and we request all 
Chapter members to render the Club such assistance as they are able. 
With such outside assistance and active work on the part of our members, 
we hope for much in the future. 

J. E. Dickinson, Chairman. 


ELECTION OF NEW MEMBERS. 


The following are proposed for membership in the Chapter. For Ac- 
tive membership : 

Frank M. Woodruff, Assistant Curator Chicago Academy Sciences. 

Henry K. Coales, 136 Washington street, Chicago, II. 

W. S. Colvin, Osawatomie, Kansas. 

For Honorary Membership: Otto Widmann, Old Orchard, Missouri. 

Adverse votes should be sent to the Secretary. 
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The following Associate members have been received since the last re- 
port: P.M. Silloway, Roodhouse, Ill. L. Whitney Watkins, Man- 
chester, Mich. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The Story of the Birds, by James Newton Baskett, M. A. Thisis the | 
first of Appleton’s Home Reading Books, which are edited by William T. 
Harris, A.M., L.L.D., United States Commissioner of Education. The 
body of the book covers 250 pages exclusive of index, editor's intro- 
duction, author's preface, anda very helpful ‘“‘ Analysis” of each chapter 
with suggestions for study. The Story of the Birds is told in thirty-two 
chapters or subjects, beginning with a discussion of ‘‘A Bird's Forefathers” 
running through the many problems of the bird's life up to his Modern 
Kinsfolk, ending with ‘‘An Introduction to the Bird” and ‘‘Acquaintance 
with the Bird.” The Story is told in a pleasant easy manner, every point 
clearly stated, every statement based upon some accepted fact. The ar- 
rangement of the chapters is progressive and logical, and nothing of the 
first, importance in the life history of the bird is omitted. 

There are twenty full page illustrations, besides a full page cut of 
Archaeopteryx, and a very instructive diagram of the relationships of the 
larger groups ; also some sixty-two well selected cuts in the text. The 
typographical appearance is unusually good, and errors are few. 

The author's aim is rather to create and stimulate interest leading to 
personal study than to instruct. To awaken a lively interest in the living 
bird rather than in the specimen. To induce the inquirer to think out 
the problems which cluster about each action of the bird, not being con- 
tent to simply discover some new trait or habit or song. To delve deep 
for those things which cannot be had for the asking, but which must be 
worked for earnestly and faithfully. This has induced the author to de- 
part from the usual order, treating all of the birds as a unit instead of 
separating group from group. The new order is refreshing to the student, 
and cannot but prove stimulating to the beginner or casual enquirer. It 
is a departure in the right direction. The time has come when the crit- 
ical study of specimens for the purpose of determining the exact status of 
any questionable species or form must be left to those who have access to 
the collections of large series of specimens which are built up for that 
purpose. We have urgent need to study the live bird and let it live for 
another to study. The author of this little book has shown us how to 
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study the bird and learn its story, in a simple natural manner, giving us 
of his experience as an enquirer of the birds about him in his everyday 
life. The book is published by D. Appleton & Co., New York City, and 
sold for $.65. 

Birds of the Galapagos Archipelago, by Robert Ridgway. From 
the Proceedings of the United States National Museum, Vol. XIX, 
pages 459-670 (with Plates LVI-LVIL.) 

The Museum, Vol. Ul, Nos. 4 and 5, February and March, 1897. 
W. F. Webb, Albion. N. Y. 

The Nidologist, Vol. IV, Nos. 6 and 7, February and March, 1897. 
H. R. Taylor, Alameda, California. 

The Osprey, Vol. I, Nos. 6 and 7, February and March, 1897. Wal- 
ter A. Johnson, Galesburg, III. 

The Oologist, Vol. XIV, Nos. 2 and 3, February and March, 1897. 
Frank H. Lattin, Albion, N. Y. 

Bulletin of the Michigan Ornithological Club, Vol. 1, No. 1, January, 
1897. L. Whitney Watkins, Manchester, Mich. 

The Asa Gray Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 1, January, 1897. W. R. Ked- 
zie, Agricultural College, Mich. 

The Auk, Vol. XIV, No. 1, January, 1897, L. S. Foster, New York — 
City. 

The Jowa Ornithologist, Vol. U1, No. 1, January, 1897. David L, Sav- 

age, Salem, Iowa. 


W ANTED | Clean, unbound back numbers of the duh, and 
* Ornithologist and Oologist. Will pay good cash 
prices for the right numbers.—HeEnry R. Buck, /WVethersfield, Conn. 
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